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jjirection and that they must be cultivated in that direc-
tion ; it was useless to try to do something for which I
had no aptitude. But at that time a florid prose was
admired. Richness of texture was sought by means of a
jewelled phrase and sentences stiff with exotic epithets ;
the ideal was a brocade so heavy with gold that it stood
up by itself. The intelligent young read Walter Pater
with enthusiasm. My common sense suggested to me that
it was anaemic stuff; behind those elaborate, gracious
periods I was conscious of a tired, wan personality^
I was young, lusty and energetic ; I wanted fresh air,
action, violence, and I found it hard to breathe that
dead, heavily-scented atmosphere and sit in those hushed
rooms in which it was indecorous to speak above a.
whisper. But I would not listen to my common sense.
I persuaded myself that this was the height of culture and
turned a scornful shoulder on the outside world where
men shouted and swore, played the fool, wenched and
got drunk. I read Intentions and The Picture of Dorian
Gray. I was intoxicated by the colour and rareness of the
fantastic words that thickly stud the pages, of Salome^
Shocked by the poverty of my own vocabulary, I went to>
the British Museum with pencil and paper and noted
down the names of curious jewels, the Byzantine hues of
old enamels, the sensual feel of textiles, and made
elaborate sentences to bring them in. Fortunately I
could never find an opportunity to use them, and they lie-
there yet in an old note-book ready for anyone who has a
mind to write nonsense. It was generally thought then
that the Authorized Version of the Bible was the greatest
piece of prose that the English language has produced*.
I read it diligently^ especially the Song of Solomon^
jotting down for future use turns of phrase that struck me-
and making lists of unusual or beautiful words. I studied